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PREFACE 


tah State Parks is delighted to be a part of the exhibit Potters of the Gathering: 
Clay Work in Early Utah and the larger Utah Pottery Project. This topic is 
appropriately presented at Iron Mission State Park in Cedar City as a part 
of the development of the Frontier Homestead. Presenting the work of Utah’s pioneer 
potters alongside that of Iron County’s pioneer sheep herders, iron workers, sawyers and 
homesteaders creates an in-depth view of and experience with Utah’s past. The combination 
of scientific inquiry with historical research renders an authentic and insightful visitor 


experience, both accessible and accurate. 


We are grateful to all of those who helped make this exhibit possible, especially to: Utah 
pottery collectors Gary and Jill Thompson and Kirk Henrichsen; graphic designers and 
photographer Darrin Fraser, Stefanie Michaelson, and Benjamin Howe; park staff members 
Todd Prince, Ryan Paul and Ray Warner; staff at the Church History Museum for lending 
exhibit furniture; and to guest curator and Utah Pottery Project Director Timothy Scarlett 
of Michigan Technnological University. 


This exhibit is a reflection of Utah State Parks’ long-held and continued commitment 

to preserving, interpreting and providing public access to the artifacts—authentic, real 
materials—of Utah’s extraordinary history. This exhibit builds on a similarly themed 
presentation of Utah’s pioneer furniture curated by Kenyon Kennard in 2006 with the goal 
of continuing this thread of programming with other major statewide presentations of 


Utah’s early industry and craft. 


Karen Krieger 
Heritage Resource Coordinator 
Utah State Parks 


POTTERS OF THE GATHERING 


Timothy James Scarlett 

Associate Professor 

Industrial History and Archaeology 
Department of Social Sciences 
Michigan Technological University 
Director, Utah Pottery Project 


am very pleased to present Potters of the 

Gathering: Clay Work in Early Utah. This 

exhibit marks major milestones for the 
Utah Pottery Project, a group of professional 
researchers, avocational scholars, collectors and 
students working to catalog 
Utah’s nineteenth-century 
pottery makers, antique 
examples of their products, 
and the sites associated 
with the craft and industry 
throughout Utah and the 
greater territory of the 


Mormon Domain. 


Ten years ago, I was a young doctoral candidate 
just starting my dissertation fieldwork into Utah’s 
pottery industry. Inspired by the enthusiasm and 
generosity of the scholars and collectors who had 
been studying the subject, I gathered interested 


people and students together to share what was 


And The Utah Pottery Project 


already known and determine how best to advance 
our collective academic interests. In the years 
since, members of the Utah Pottery Project have 
learned a great deal about the who, when, where 


and what of Utah’s nineteenth-century potteries. 


We identified more than one hundred 
individuals who worked at forty-five potteries 

in at least twenty-six different Utah towns. I 
have undertaken surveys to identify those 

site locations. With the help of students and 
volunteers, we completed preliminary testing 

at several sites, and conducted 
intensive testing at three of those. 
My collaborators and I have used 
artifacts from these manufacturing 
sites to build a database of isotope 
“fingerprints” using archaeometric 
techniques and have now begun to 
track pottery as it was distributed 
through economic networks in 
Utah and Nevada. We are now 
poised to undertake a series of archaeologically 
based, intensive studies of each pottery to build 
detailed understandings of the potters’ histories. 
We will also begin to address our two looming 
academic questions about the potters’ lives: how 


and why. 


GATHERING THE POTTERS 


n the exhibit, Potters of the Gathering, we 
have assembled the most comprehensive 
collections of antique Utah-made pottery 
ever placed on public view. These pieces are 
shown along with archaeological artifacts from 
the pottery industry. We brought these objects 
together to assess the state of our understanding of 
Utah’s clay workers, their lives and their products. 
The exhibit also demonstrates the critical 
importance of archaeology as the primary tool 


to discover new and richly textured information 


about Utah’s early potters. 


Stilts recovered from the 
Deseret Pottery site during 

the 1977 salvage excavation 
(above). Stilts are used to 
prevent direct contact between 
glazed pots during firing. Most 
stilts and other kiln furniture 
leaves marks upon the glazed 
ware, like the round marks in 


this heavy pan (right). 


We split the exhibit into three parts. We first used 
archaeological artifacts, photographs, audio and 
video to explain the processes of pottery making in 
the nineteenth century. This section of the exhibit 
illustrates the technical challenges that the potters 
faced: learning to find and process clay and other 
raw materials, building kilns and controlling the 
heat during firing, formulating glazes that would 
be beautiful but would also stick to the pots, and 
so on. The archaeological artifacts prove that the 
creative process was difficult for them, but also 
that several potters reached very high degrees of 
mastery in their craft. 


Six thrower’s ribs recovered from the Deseret Pottery site. Ribs 


are used to check the size and shape of an object while it turns 
upon the wheel. Bedson Eardley or other potters labeled these 


wu 


tools (top left to lower left): “Striat (sic) Mug,” “...ers,” “Brown 


Teapot,” unlabeled, “Flower Saucer” and “36 Bowl.” 


We gathered the archaeological artifacts in this 
section from two collections. Nancy Richards 
assembled the first collection during emergency 
salvage archaeology at Salt Lake City’s Deseret 
Pottery site in 1977. Ms. Richards worked for 
Pioneer Trails State Park at the time and Utah 
State Parks has curated the collection ever since. 


I recovered the rest during surveys and excavations 


Plaster molds from the 
Deseret Pottery site. Slip 
mold for a pitcher 
handle (below) and a 
sprig mold of an angel or 
eagle (right). These 

and other mold frag- 
ments reveal Bedson 
Eardley’s skill at refining 
clay to make complex 
cast vessels and elaborate 
decorative motifs. 


between 1999 and 2009. Those studies all took 
place on private land and the owners, most of 
whom opted to remain anonymous, graciously 
granted me access to their property. In several 
situations, the owners delayed home improvement 
and earthmoving projects until I could arrange 


time to conduct subsurface testing at the sites. 


Fragments of two or three medium jugs recovered during 
the 2000 archaeological testing at the Davenport Pottery site 
in Parowan, Utah. The jugs were all decorated with a coggle 
wheel in the “Brampton style.” Photo by Timothy Scarlett. 


In the next section of the exhibit, we present 
antique pots and objects that were either stamped 
or known from documented family history to 

have been made by particular artisans. These 

are the exemplary works of specific potters. The 
pieces in the gallery were generously lent from 
three major collections, including the Gary and 
Jill Thompson Collection, the Kirk and Ester 
Henrichsen Collection and the collection of Utah 
State Parks. The Cedar City Daughters of the Utah 
Pioneers Museum also lent an important object for 
the exhibit. Bringing together all these pots, jars, 
churns, pans, bowls, and vases allows visitors to 


make side-by-side comparisons and studies of the 


Detail photographs showing various potters’ makers marks used 
in Utah: “Croxall and Cartwright/City Pottery SLC” with small 
eagle (top left), “Eardley Bros/7th Ward Pottery” circle mark (top 
right), “Eardley Brothers Deseret Pottery” circle mark (center left), 
“Croxall and Cartwright/City Pottery SLC” (center right), “Provo 
Pottery/EC Henrichsen Prop.” two line mark (bottom left), “Eard- 
ley B/Deseret Pottery/7th Ward” tombstone mark (bottom right), 
“Lowell & Pringle/Virginia City” (top, far left), vessel signed by 
E.C. Henrichsen in 1907 (bottom, far left). 


works of individual potters. We assembled this In the final section of the exhibit, we explain some 


part of the display in the style of an art museum, of the social context in which the potters lived and 
encouraging visitors to move beyond the technical worked. We highlight the important concerns that 
elements of production to consider the potters’ confronted them in their professional lives, from 
aesthetic accomplishments. We cannot disentangle the slow loss of the market for their products, to 
the potter’s aesthetic visions from his or her the social struggle for respect and fair treatment 
production processes and technical choices. as workers and the physical price many paid as 


their work took its toll on their bodies. We also 
challenge visitors to consider the symbolic role 
that potters and potteries played in Latter-day 
Saint communities. For example, church leaders, 
including the potter Heber 
Kimball, made clay work 
into a powerful religious 


metaphor through which 


he wanted residents to 


Two pots from Utah State Parks Collection, both 9” d., 9 1/2” h. understand their struggles in 


CE none building up God’s kingdom. 


8, EARDLEY, 


wre 5 


= Bottle, signed “John 
Unmarked jug with spotted Eardley/6th Ward/Pottery” 
Large dough bowl, stamped “B. Eardley/seventh ward S LC” glaze. 7” d., 11” h. 7 3/4" h., 3.1/2” d. 
linear mark. 16” d., 8 1/2” h. Thompson Collection. Thompson Collection #216. Thompson Collection #4. 


We designed the exhibit so that visitors could 
explore the diverse heritage of Utah’s immigrant 
clay workers, bringing their own interests in 

art or technology, science or history, ideology 
or aesthetics. The exhibit is a showcase of what 
we have learned to this point through all our 
collaborative studies. The show also marks the 
turning point in our studies, a moment during 
which we began systematically studying each 
potter or pottery in great detail. This effort will 
begin during the summer of 2009 at the site of the 
Davenport Pottery in Parowan, Utah. 


Drawing of the Provo Pottery kiln being loaded for a firing. Artist cut 
away one exterior wall to show the flowerpots stacked inside the firing 
chamber and the bag wall that separated the fire box from the pottery 
ware. Drawings courtesy of Lynn Henrichsen, Brigham Young University. 


Provo Pottery display at the Territorial or State Fair. Photo 
courtesy of Kirk Henrichsen. 


Drawings of equipment used at the Provo Pottery. The pug mill 
(left above) and flowerpot stamping machine, also called a jolly 

(right above). Drawings courtesy of Lynn Henrichsen, Brigham 

Young University. 


Photo of the Henrichsen home (photographer’s left) 


and the Provo Pottery workshop (photographer's 
right). Photo courtesy of Kirk Henrichsen. 


MATERIAL WORLDS 


ike most historical stories, 

the tale of Utah’s immigrant 

potters is seemingly well 
known. They came to Utah because 
of The Gathering, answering a call 
to serve in their faith and help 
build the Kingdom of God in the 
American West. They struggled 
against the limitations of their local 


raw materials and the lack of supplies 


understanding of clay work, their 
adaptability and resourcefulness. The 
unsigned and unmarked anonymity 
of most of the potter’s products, 
however, continues to frustrate our 
ability to see past the superficial 
commonalities of function and 
form. Likewise, the archaeological 
artifacts show these same qualities 


of adaptation and innovation, and 


in the territory’s harsh environment. Large water cooler with bung also demonstrate greater degrees of 


Craftspeople, like all the pioneering holederaiwegaen ox meta mastery than anyone anticipated from 


settlers, made do with their local 


Rowley brothers of Fillmore, 


tap. Perhaps made by the 


studying the antique objects alone. 


conditions and yet still created things — Utah. 12” d., 14” h. 


of beauty that connected them totheic Hermebsen Collection at. These stories of innovation are the 


ancestral 


shops helped build the 
material dimensions 
of a unique American 
folk culture in Utah. 


Large earthenware jar with 

white slip and clear and green This version of the 
glazes. 11” h., 10” d. Utah State 
Parks Collection (TISP #574). 


story is all true. It is 
true, however, only in 
the most generic sense and it hides the diversity 
of their experiences. The objects assembled in 


this gallery speak to this diversity and the potters’ 


homelands. Those who 


established and ran pot 


narratives we must 

still discover, using the 
full range of historical 
and archaeological 
tools. We are at the 
beginning of these 
detailed archaeological 
studies, however, 

and in this sense, this 
exhibit is a preview 


of things to come. 


Bottle with mottled glaze, in- 
scribed “Anne Nielsen 1883,” : 
unidentified potter. 6” h., 4” d. the potters workshops 


and households 


Around 95 percent of 


Thompson Collection. 


Series of small vessels, including possible sugar bowl or mug (4 
3/4” h., 5 1/2” d. Thompson Collection (left); mug 4” h., 3 3/4” 
d. Utah State Parks Collection (TISP #1244); small jar 3 3/4” h., 2 
1/2” d. Thompson Collection; and Anne Nielsen jar (right). 


remain very well preserved as archaeological 
sites throughout Utah. This is an extraordinary 
opportunity for academic study, unheard of in 
other American regions with strong traditions 
in ceramic folk art. Scholars of such regional 
traditions as New England’s seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century redware, South Carolina's 
nineteenth-century Edgefield stoneware district, 
and California’s centers of majolica production 
know that most of the sites in their regions 

were destroyed by construction projects in the 
early to mid-twentieth century. The high level 
of preservation among Utah’s pottery sites 
presents a precious opportunity to study an entire 


community of American artistans. 


The more we have learned about the pottery- 
makers through historical and archaeological 


research, the more apparent it becomes that they 


lived widely varied lives. We know very little about 
their work—items extracted from a fragment of a 
descendant’s memories, guesses constructed from 
newspaper advertisements, a census entry here and 
a tax record there. This is often supplemented by 
associations (at times tenuous) between elements 
of style and particular individuals, by which 
scholars try to attribute particular glazes or certain 
graceful forms to individual producers and/or 
particular locations. Scholars do this because 
objects are material expressions of social life, 
emblematic of interactions between producers and 
consumers, elders and youth, owners and workers. 
We try to weave the material, documentary and 
oral history traditions into better-rounded stories 


of these artisans lives. 


We understand that the men, women and youth 
who worked in Utah’s pottery industry were 
system builders. Each individual was a creative 
actor who transferred technological systems of 
earthen- and stoneware production to Utah’s 


communities. Each individual artisan, potting 


Two jars with manganese and 
lead oxide glaze attributed to 
Ephraim Roberts at the Naples 
Pottery. 6” h., 41/2” d.; 8” h., 4 
1/2” d. Thompson Collection. 


Two piggy banks made by E.C. 
Henrichsen. 4 1/2” 1., 3” w., 4 
3/4” h. Henrichsen collection #3 
(left) and #2 (right). 


Group of jars and a jug. 


Thompson Collection and 
Utah State Parks Collection. 


family or group of potters, struggled to establish 
their known production sequences and familiar 
work processes in new and unique circumstances. 
Many individuals found creative solutions to 

the gaps in their knowledge and skills, but many 
others did not. 


Potters built communities, contributing essential 
tools for agricultural production and the 
maintenance of foodways. Their products enabled 
economic exchange systems. They supported the 
household hygiene systems, providing vessels for 
clean water and unclean waste. Potters even helped 
to build the symbolic systems by which the Latter- 
day Saints defined their sense of self and group 
identity. Many participated in building these 
systems, but as the nineteenth century wore on, 
many others chose not to continue their businesses 


or to relocate entirely and leave their communities. 


Yet we must take care when thinking about these 
systems, from technology to ideology, because 
they can lead us to overemphasize the common 
threads in the potters’ experiences, masking the 
differences. Individual potters established different 
production systems, each connected to and 
building from their technological heritage, but 
unique in each potter’s particular choices. Some 
potters created small, artisanal shops or worked 

in the centuries-old tradition of potter-farmers. 
Others sought to create family-based industries, 
complete with water- or steam-powered, machine- 
assisted production systems. Some worked by 
themselves on a part-time basis, others employed 
full-time staff year round and exported their ware 
by wagon and rail car. Several potters became 
important leaders in their religious, economic, 
and political communities, while others passed 
through towns leaving only the faintest clues they 


were ever there. 


It is in these differences that our ignorance about 
the potters’ lives becomes most clear. We can 
explain the similarities, but we do not know 
enough to explain the differences. What led some 
potters to long careers in small shops, like James 

J. Hansen of Brigham City, while others moved 
every few years, like Simon Lowell of Virginia 
City, Nevada; Polk, Oregon; Panguitch, Utah; and 
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Group of vessels made at the Provo Pottery. The two large cy- 
lindrical pots are umbrella stands, both are signed on the bottom 
by E.C. Henrichsen, “Made by my own hand, E.C. Henrichsen, 
1907” (see page 4). Umbrella stand 17” h., 10 1/2” d. Henrichsen 
Collection (rear left); umbrella stand 18 1/2” h., 11” d. Thompson 
Collection (rear right); vase, 4” h., 6 1/2” d. Thompson Collec- 
tion (left); bowl 4” h., 6 1/2” d. Thompson Collection (center); 
unstamped attributed vase, 5 1/2” h., 4 1/2” d. Henrichsen Col- 
lection (right). 


Denver, Colorado? Why did some families establish 
craft dynasties, like the Roberts family whose 
multiple generations of potters spread throughout 
the state and ran potteries in Provo, Logan, 

Mona, Panguitch and Vernal? Why did no one 

in the Davenport or the Rowley families’ second 
generation elect to continue the pottery business in 
Parowan or Fillmore? How can it be that the potter 
in the largest urban metropolis in the region had a 
very similar business model to the potter in a small, 


rural, utopian cooperative community? 


The exhibit’s objects speak to the mastery of 
Bedson Eardley. The family histories and antiques 
also recount the successes of Eric C. Henrichsen. 
Yet we know almost nothing of those potters who 
failed to adapt to their new environments or of 
those who choose not to continue working with 
clay. What of Elisha Clapp who ran a pottery 
with his brother in Chester, Utah, around 1884? 
The Pioneer Memorial Museum in Salt Lake 

City exhibits a small pitcher attributed to Elisha. 
That pitcher has a brilliant, thin glaze similar 

to fragments recovered from the site of Soren 
Bethelson’s pottery in nearby Fountain Green. 
Lab testing indicated that this is a lead-free glaze, 
probably an ash or alkali glaze common in Asia 
and the American South. These fragments of 


information beg the important question, “Why 


didn’t Elisha Clapp stay in business?” He was 
making quality pottery with lead-free glaze, while 
almost all Utah’s other potters still used lead. 

His glaze must have been cost effective, since its 
ingredients were sand and wood ash, while kegs 
of lead or plumbate ore required cash to purchase 
and were expensive to haul. He also made his 


pots during a time when 


and the next year moved to Salt Lake City and 
became a bookkeeper. Did he think he could 
compete against the highly capitalized, heavy clay 
industries of the area? Did he try to start an art 
pottery to express the creative impulses that left 
him unfulfilled while making sewer pipes? What 
kept him from being successful? Did he make 


bad business decisions 


6 
the Latter-day Saints’ (3 Googe UT) 
S 
wo 


official newspaper and 


a Davenport 
+ (Parowan, UT) 


educational publications 


Peterson 
Bodson Eardey (Sah Lake Giy. UT amid Ogden’s capital- 
(Salt Lake City, UT) Behrman d 
(Brigham City, AZ} 


intensive industries? Was 


potting simply too risky 


were warning the 
community of the 
poisonous danger inherent 
in lead glazes, yet he still 
disappeared after only a 


year or two of work. 


Likewise, what of Alva 

E. Clark? Clark probably 
worked as a potter at the 
Enterprise Clay Works in 
Ogden. In 1903 he went 
to work molding and 


throwing for the Ogden 


J.J. Hansen 
(Hyrum, UT) 
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Lowell Roberts 
(Panguitch, UT) 
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Graph showing the ratio of Aluminum to Sodium isotopes 
measured in parts-per-million from the Utah Pottery Proj- 
ect’s Instrumental Neutron Activation Analysis database. 
Using multivariate statistics, the patterns in the isotope 
measurements form statistical “clouds” that are analogous to 
atomic “fingerprints.” Researchers can use statistics to match 
unknown sherds to samples from known pottery factories. 
Graph courtesy of Timothy Scarlett. 


an occupation because 
of its razor-thin profit 
margin? Was he simply 
a bad designer or a poor 


craftsman? 


We will ask questions 
like these in our future 
research. All the sites 

of former potteries, 
preserved from 
destruction only by 
circumstance, now form 


a precious archive. If we 


Sewer Pipe and Clay Company. He threw sewer 
pipe on his wheel for as long as he could stand 
the job, but tried again to set up his own pottery 
shop in 1910. He failed in that shop, however, 


bring all our intellectual tools to these sites— 
archaeological, scientific and historical—we will 
be able to address questions previously thought to 


be unanswerable. 
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THE DAVENPORT 


he summer of 2009 marks the first 

in a series of archaeological studies 

that we expect will allow us to answer 
these questions. During May and June, we 
will be excavating at the site of the Davenport 
family pottery shop in Parowan, Utah. After the 
excavation, we will undertake laboratory analyses 
to study how the Davenport family ran their 
shop, how they adapted their skills to Parowan’s 
environment and resources, and how they ran 


their business in their community. 


In 1852, Thomas and Sarah Davenport 
immigrated to Parowan, the mother town of the 
Mormon’s Iron Mission and many other southern 
settlements. From our — 
research to this point, 
it seems that Thomas, 
and perhaps also Sarah, 
worked as general 
laborers in a Derbyshire 
pottery factory before 
leaving England. They 
brought skills and 
knowledge across the 
plains, along with their 
three children, including William who was old 
enough to have worked with his father in 


the factory. 


Photograph of the Davenport pottery site and family home 
in Parowan, Utah. Photo by Timothy Scarlett 


Dic 


After they arrived in Utah, it took them three 
years to set up their house and pot shop in 
Parowan and fire their first kiln. It took another 
four years before Thomas recorded that he could 
operate his kiln successfully. We have designed 
our archaeological study so we can discover what 
Thomas and the others did during those seven 
years of experiments, failures, learning and testing. 
We are examining the fragments of charcoal from 
the kiln’s firebox, studying the chemistry of the 
raw clay and failed pots, discovering the design of 
the kiln, examining the kiln furniture, the glazes, 
tempers, bricks and different vessel forms. By the 
end of this study, we should be able to show how 
the Davenports overcame the shortcomings in 
their knowledge of the 
technical aspects of ceramic 


production. 


Our questions also go 
beyond the technical to 
consider the Davenports 
as system builders who 
helped establish their 
community. We want to 
know how a family of 
factory workers learned to be owner-operators of 
a business that thrived for four decades. This was 


not simply a “local producer for local consumers” 


situation. Our isotope analyses of pot sherds from 
distant consumption sites, such as those of the 
Muddy Mission, 300 miles away near modern 

Las Vegas, already show that Davenport-ware 
spread throughout the region’s social networks. 
Their successful business allowed the Davenports 
to serve their community in other ways. Thomas 


and his sons invested in coal mines and sponsored 


Two unsigned pots decorated 
with a coggle wheel in the 

style of Brampton, England. 
These decorations match 
fragments recovered during 
archaeological excavation at the 
site of the Davenport Pottery in 
Parowan and Deseret Pottery 
operated by Bedson Eardley 
and others in Salt Lake City. 
The pots are both jars: 9 1/2” h., 
7” d. Thompson Collection #241 
(left); 9 3/4” h., 7” d. Thompson 
Collection #161 (right). 


public works projects like the construction of 
the Old Rock Church. Family history recounts 
that Thomas was the director of the Parowan 
branch of the United Order (UO), an attempt 
to create a utopian community, 1875-1876. The 
Parowan UO didn’t last beyond the first year, but 
Thomas also served the community as alderman, 
city councilor and treasurer. We also have much 
to learn about contributions to the pottery and 
the community by Sarah Burrows Davenport; 
her children William, Thomas, John, Sarah Ann, 
and James; as well as Thomas's polygamous wives 
Martha Harrell Warren and Mary Radish. 


ARETE ATTOPE ON POT PTONOeTPT P st EDO TO il 


The Davenports made pottery using at least two clay formulas. 
The first set of sherds has been processed and cleaned (right) 
while the second set have coarse sand inclusions added back 
into the clay (left). Using Experimental archaeology and ma- 
terials science, we hope to learn why they made both of these 
ceramic pastes. 
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Archaeologists are storytellers at heart. We 

hope the Davenport dig will be an exemplary 
model for future research. We will assemble 

the pieces—from thousands of bits of broken 
pots, scattered documents, photographs, data 
points and family memories—to reconstruct 

the history of Thomas and Sarah Davenport and 
their children. The exhibit, which is scheduled to 
run through our summer field school excavation, 
shows one way we can tell the potters’ stories. Our 
scientific inquiries are about landscape learning, 
adaptation, technology transfer, ecobiography 
and ethnogenesis. The humanistic narratives are 
equally compelling and we will not separate the 
systematic questions of science from the story- 


based inquiries of history. 


Telling the potters’ stories, as well as our tale of 
archaeological and historical discovery, reinforces 
our collective commitment to preserve and 
remember our past. These precious sites are fragile. 
We worked for ten years before beginning the 
Davenport dig so we would be prepared to do 

the best research possible. As I wrote above, the 
property owners upon whose land these sites 


remain preserved have been among the greatest 


advocates for serious research. A casual enthusiast 
hunting for bottles or someone digging for artifacts 
to sell will destroy these stories forever. Individual 
landowners, their families, and communities will 

be the ones who ensure the sites remain protected 
until we can undertake proper research excavations. 
The scholars are in their debt. We hope more people 
will join us in our efforts to preserve and study the 
works of the potters and support our efforts to 


discover their stories so they can be told once more. 


Unless otherwise noted, all photographs by Benjamin Howe, Mishap Studios, Cedar City, Utah. 
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